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"SOCIAL ASSIMILATION": AMERICA AND CHINA 



CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 

University of Chicago 



The phrase "social assimilation" has hardly come to have a 
precise and commonly accepted meaning; but it is sufficiently 
exact to indicate a field of observation and of critical interpretation 
of intercourse between members of groups, races, or nations. It is 
proposed in this paper to discuss a few of the phenomena of relations 
between Americans and persons in China; but no claim of com- 
pleteness, adequacy, or authority is suggested. A statement of 
certain facts of common knowledge may furnish the starting-point 
of this brief study or hungry interrogation: 

i. Since about 1840 trade enterprises, driven by powerful com- 
mercial interests, have been pushed in China, with Great Britain 
in the lead. Many British authors deny that there ever was an 
aggressive war to force the opium traffic on the Chinese, and that 
question need not be discussed here. But certain it is, and a matter 
of boast in our mother-country, that English gunpowder has opened 
ports and made commerce relatively secure in the Celestial Empire; 
and that Hongkong remains in the possession of the British govern- 
ment. The French and the Germans have planted their flags on 
the Continent and occupy fortified centers by force of arms and 
dread of using them. Under their protection, or in occasional 
alliance with these powers, the United States have helped to secure 
an "open door," through which very few of our traders have yet 
cared to pass with their wares. The statistics of trade between 
China and the various countries give us a more exact notion of the 
result up to this time. 1 

2. The political relations between China and the United States 
have steadily become closer. China does not yet belong fully in 
the group of nations which recognize and respect international law. 
China still submits to the decisions of foreign courts on her own soil 

1 Given in the China Year Book, 1913. 
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and accepts foreign tax-gatherers at the receipt of customs. The 
United States embassy at Peking lives in a fort protected by 
American soldiers, even in time of peace. This must be regarded 
as a transient situation. Certain it is that many Chinese public 
men secretly resent and detest the arrangement, and bide the time 
when a self-respecting treaty may be secured, and the position 
maintained by Japan. It is one source of friction and ill-concealed 
grudge. As the United States government was not so prominent 
as Great Britain in the aggressive military operations which placed 
China in this position, we do not suffer so much in their esteem 
and confidence. 

3. Certain districts of China feel the painful pressure of popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence, even with a high rate of mortality; 
and they are seeking an outlet for the surplus in Burmah, the 
Malayan colonies, and elsewhere. They are energetic, industrious, 
shrewd, masterful, and successful. They are prosperous, even in 
Hongkong, under the British flag. Many are looking with longing 
toward California; some of them know of the efforts of Japan to 
secure a foothold on this continent; and millions would be ready to 
come over if there was any hope of having a two-acre farm. The 
treatment received by their pathfinders on the Pacific Coast has 
not helped us in our relations with the Chinese, whatever justifica- 
tion it may have had in the supposed necessity for self-defense. 
The problem of regulation, limitation, or prohibition of Chinese 
labor is not discussed here on its merits; it is alluded to as a factor 
in explanation of the difficulties in the way of assimilation of 
American culture. 

4. On the other hand, the American people have done certain 
acts which are recorded to our credit, and which at banquets, where 
Chinese orators wish to toss us bouquets, serve for material in 
flattering addresses. They remind us that when in settlement of 
claims we were awarded indemnity for wrongs done our country- 
men, we told them to keep the money; and they chose to invest its 
income in education; the "Indemnity College" near Peking is now 
sending us scores of young fellows, keen, bright, and brotherly. 
They do not altogether forget that in the last awful famine, when 
about two million people faced starvation, the Americans led in 
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organization of relief and contributed about 90 per cent of the 
foreign funds for mitigating the terrible misery. Yuan Shih-Kai 
has voiced the sentiment of millions of Chinese people when, before 
the visiting medical missionaries assembled in the wonderful 
capital, he manfully acknowledged the debt of his people to our own. 

I do not propose to discuss that form of assimilation which 
springs from intermarriage, important as that subject is. Some 
day it may come to ask for practical action of some kind; but not 
now. No doubt we shall hear occasionally of instances of inter- 
marriage, and in certain localities the number may be considerable. 
Some Chinese students and others have already expressed im- 
patience on the subject. It does not seem worth while to indulge 
in speculation at present, for many reasons, and partly because the 
biological basis for the speculations are not yet sufficiently solid for 
valid conclusions on the racial effects of such unions. 

The facts and consequences of exchange of ideas and sentiments 
seem to be most urgently in need of study for the present. We have 
here to do chiefly with deeper and more interior, personal phe- 
nomena than those of trade, conquest, politics, and international 
law: (1) What are some of the significant facts and tendencies in 
the interchange of ideals, sentiments, valuations, standards of 
character between Chinese and Americans? (2) What are some 
of the consequences of social intercourse in trade, institutions of 
education, medical service, and missionary contacts on the inner 
and intimate life and soul of the Chinese ? (3) Does our study of 
these facts and their consequences throw any light on the probable 
future of this intercourse ? (4) Can we derive from this study any 
light on the subject of our duty in the situation; whether we have 
any duty; what it is; how we may best meet the obligations 
involved ? Is it desirable to make any effort to promote or hinder 
"assimilation," and if so, of what kind ? 



It is common to hear from well-informed writers that the 
Chinese are a "mystery" to Americans; that they are so peculiar 
that we can never understand them; so sly and deceptive that we 
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can never learn the real facts about them. Unquestionably there 
are both physical and psychical differences; for there are consider- 
able tracts and caverns of our own being of which we have only dim 
and confused notions. Just as certainly there are shades and 
refinements of motive and taste, of belief and reverence in the 
Chinese, which must remain to us terra incognita; not to dwell upon 
the fact that in a population of 400,000,000 people, some children 
do not know their own fathers, and some misunderstandings may 
arise about contracts and land marks. At the same time certain 
chance personal observations and readings have convinced me that 
there are a few things in the Chinese that we can read off without 
a dictionary. For example: it is not difficult to see that the 
Chinese like to eat, and are willing to work hard for food. There 
is no mystery about the contents of the open fish tanks which the 
messengers of Canton carry around for their customers. The 
people shiver with cold, as we do. They occasionally die of typhoid, 
though Professor Ross finds them somewhat immune, as we are if 
we survive an attack. They will give a good deal to live; and some 
of them are ready to die if they must. 

Readers of our newspapers should not find it too hard to under- 
stand Chinese politics. There is "squeeze" in Peking; "graft" in 
New York and in the administration of big railways. In China 
they do many things to "save their face"; while our looters of 
municipal funds grow indignant when accused and fill the air with 
the dust of counter-recriminations, meanwhile wearing, somewhat 
awkwardly, the assumed halo of sainthood and accepting from 
their partners a double coat of whitewash. 

When the governor of Hangchow told me he lived on a salary of 
$300 a year and did not mention fees and perquisites, I knew from 
our experience with county sheriffs and treasurers what must 
follow. The fee system is rich soil for the roots of rascality in the 
state of Alabama and in Kwangtung Province. In Chicago our 
bosses tell us virtue is more robust! 

But we may go deeper. In the ethical and poetical literature of 
China there are gems of purest ray serene. We need not be 
ashamed to welcome them into world-literature. Someone must 
have felt the inspiration of those noble sentiments; and there must 
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have been something which responded to them in a people who have 
cherished and revered these writings for many generations. 

II 

What are some of the consequences of contact between the 
Chinese and Americans ? There are so few Americans in China, 
and they have been there so short a time, that their influence as yet 
touches comparatively few points; a few soldiers and marines; a 
few consuls in the most important cities; a few teachers in colleges 
and schools, private and public; a few medical and evangelizing 
missionaries; some traders of various grades of integrity and 
character. It would be impossible to describe all the consequences 
which have come from the occasional and limited contacts of our 
citizens with those of China; much less to give any numerical or 
true measure of the extent of these influences. Who can tell what 
the crop will be from seed buried temporarily under the sheet of 
winter snow ? No one has yet set forth in more fascinating and 
picturesque phrase some of the manifest fruits of these relations 
than our own Professor Ross, of whose book on the Changing 
Chinese a high authority told me in Peking: "I have found some 
errors in little things; but in all the big things he is right." 

One consequence is that China is seeking Western science and 
art; not all China, but the most prescient and influential persons. 
The example of Japan and the humiliating defeat which the big 
nation suffered at her hands have compelled a study of the causes. 
Recently the flood of Chinese students to Japan has been dimin- 
ished and the number sent to Europe and America is increasing; 
while in government schools teachers from the West are installed 
in considerable numbers. 

It may be easy to exaggerate the importance of these facts. 
The people of China are numerous and self-satisfied; proud of their 
ancient culture and achievements; and the means of communica- 
tion are imperfect. The movement of ideas is obstructed by preju- 
dice, ignorance, and custom. Corrupt politicians, there, as here, 
are suspicious of any change which threatens to curtail their power 
to loot and spoil. Reactions and revolutions must be expected; 
splendid promises and pitiful performances; delays and intrigue; 
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treacherous diplomacy and open defiance. All these obstacles will 
give the critics of China abundant food for gossip, and to aggressive 
powers excuses for armed intervention, especially when commercial 
interests, not always clean, appeal to the honor of their country's 
flag whenever railway or mining stocks decline and interest on 
bonds is difficult to collect. 

In spite of these reactionary movements and these pessimistic 
prophecies, one does not need to draw from the spring of national 
optimism to justify a sober hope of the gradual transformation of 
Chinese ideals, ethics, education, diplomacy, commerce. There is 
a sound root and trunk to Chinese character; amazing industry; 
wonderful capacity; a persistence and solidarity of national life 
which has held together the peoples of many widely extended 
provinces for aeons. Already in particular instances we see what 
a Chinese man may become when, though still Chinese, he enriches 
his mind with the scientific and ethical ideas won by the Western 
world. What has happened in a few cases may become general 
— even universal. 

Ill 

What is the probable future of these relations? Enough has 
been said to indicate that some kind of contact is inevitable. It 
does not seem possible to tear down the wonderful Chinese wall and 
use the stones for a barrier along our Pacific Coast. 

1. The American manufacturers have already begun to study 
the Chinese markets with keener interest. If British, German, 
and French traders are eager to have a share in the enterprises of 
mining, building railways and bridges, selling coal oil, textile 
machinery, electric light and power companies, cotton and silk 
mills, etc., then our Americans of energy and vision are certain to 
seek a share, whenever the demands of the home market are not 
adequate. China has many articles of export which we want. 

For economic reasons it does not seem probable that we can 
avoid closer contact. 

2. Our methods of dealing with immigration are a constant 
insult to the pride of all Orientals. They seem willing to accept 
laws of exclusion based on economic grounds, but feel keenly that 
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discrimination in favor of European laborers must be protested 
against with all the force of their national feeling. This sentiment 
is sure to grow and must be reckoned with. The discrimination 
against the Chinese on grounds of race will continue to rankle in the 
oriental soul and the hatred it induces will wait only the moment 
of our weakness to find expression. 

3. As a member of the group of nations which recognize the 
ethical principles of international law we cannot avoid our share of 
responsibility for steadily insisting on those principles in the East. 
This means that our diplomacy must penetrate the sentiments, 
customs, administration, and legislation of China; for China 
cannot be fully admitted to the privileges of the international law 
group of nations while its revenue system remains mediaeval, its 
criminal law and procedure archaic, its central government despotic 
and feeble, its local administration corrupt and oppressive. 

4. We have gone too far in our voluntary efforts to promote 
science and education in the East to retreat unless compelled by 
insurmountable obstacles. 

5. Without discussing the dogmas or beliefs of missionaries, or 
the wisdom and sanity of some of their purposes, no interpreta- 
tion of the situation is complete without taking missionary efforts 
into account. Science and education are mediated chiefly by 
missionaries, including the Y.M.C.A. Recent history shows that 
the capacity for martyrdom has not been exhausted. The beliefs 
which actuate missionaries are of the stuff which robs death, not of 
its terrors, but of its inhibiting power. The governments might 
remove their protection from these enthusiasts and enough of 
them would remain to keep the bond between the peoples alive. 
Furthermore, there are thousands of Chinese who also are ready 
to die for this faith; and thousands of them who are not converts 
who have seen enough of our missions and schools to desire their 
continuance. 

IV 

Have Americans any obligations of duty to China ? We may 

remind ourselves of the hard-won achievement of social science, the 

discovery that the ascent of man is no longer left to the control of 

natural selection and blind instinct. Even in the ethics and politics 
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of Plato and Aristotle the aims of general welfare became motives to 
concerted volition. The negative policy of laissez faire is yielding 
to the positive and constructive policy of scientific investigation 
and co-operative effort to promote the common good. Nations 
are determined to have something to say about their own future to 
fate and to despots. 

The word "ought" in social science begins to make conquest of 
the word "must," which is the last word of nature sciences. And 
the conduct which ought to be is no longer determined by some 
vague appeal to "justice," "natural law," "law of nations," but 
by the largest and most exact possible array of facts in the relations 
of conditions and consequences to welfare. In this vast and com- 
plex calculation of consequences, certain or probable, economic and 
physical welfare must take no more than a fair and reasonable place 
at the banquet of life; the higher ends of personality, to which 
wealth and health are, in the phrase of Carlyle, mere "preliminary 
items," are coming to be counted in social science as realities. 
Furthermore, we are surely passing beyond the political ethics of 
Machiavelli, which helped temporarily to build nations, and 
which, having achieved its end, should be laid away in the historical 
museum with other dried and dead specimens. Even Bismarck is 
becoming obsolete. That calculation of social science which omits 
the highest form of welfare of the 400,000,000 people of China 
deserves scant notice. The facts are too vast to ignore. The 
exploitation theory of colonization may sometimes still be followed 
by private greed, but it is solemnly disowned in politics and diplo- 
macy. The Belgian infamies on the Congo, and the treatment of 
Indian laborers in South Africa, only serve to evoke cries of horror 
and reprobation among civilized peoples; they would not be 
tolerated in China. 

The argument of this brief and inadequate statement has for its 
issue these demands of social morality: 

Contact with China is inevitable. Intercourse with the Chinese 
people through trade, education, travel, missions, and diplomacy 
must grow. The consequences of this increasing intercourse must 
be felt in all the interests of our nation and of mankind. The 
movement, which is irresistible, requires for its rational direction 
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all the resources of social science to master and present the entire 
causal series of phenomena, and so present them that the federation 
of the world can be guided on the way of justice, culture, fair 
dealing, elevation of the whole human race. 

It is just the distinction of true science that it makes common 
knowledge more systematic and complete; that it ignores the 
selfish considerations, prejudices, and national pride which conceal 
the merits and rights of strangers and exaggerate the importance of 
the interests which are near; that it takes into account all elements 
which may help to visualize and comprehend the entire problem; 
and thus it brings to law, diplomacy, commerce, education, philan- 
thropy, and religion that mastery of knowledge which illuminates 
the progress of mankind on its royal highway to ever-increasing 
wisdom, beauty, justice, brotherhood, and intimations of endless 
hope and striving. 



